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THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE’ 


HE French original, Le Sacrifice du Chef, dates back to 

1931. The present American edition with its new pref- 

ace by the author himself will serve the liturgical move- 

ment, just as the original went hand in hand with the 

liturgical restoration in France. Theologically it ranks 

with the important works on the sacrifice of the Mass during sev- 

eral centuries. To mention names, it ranks with de Lugo and 

Lessius (whose positions the author rejects), with Lepin, Billot 

and de la Taille (whose doctrine he completes, modifies or cor- 

rects), and with Abbot Vonier (whose Key to the Doctrine of the 

Eucharist he uses and clarifies). It is truly an education to follow 

the author as he straightens out “‘problems invented by three cen- 
turies of misplaced theological ingenuity’’ (page 254). 

The author's preface to the American Kenedy edition gives a 
concise summary of his intention and specific contribution. As a 
matter of fact, it is too concise and should be left till last in reading 
the volume, just as it was written after the book was completed. 
The style of the author is both non-technical and formal: he “‘has 
his eye on his agnostic friends as well as on the seminarist.’’ But 
the average seminarist — or should we say the average theologian? 
— will be dazed by his brilliancy, his sweep of judgment, his 
direct punches. The dogmatician should not take offense when 
Canon Masure warns that exact dogmatic formulas can “‘end in 
our dried-up hearts and frozen intellects, through the very verbal 
security which they offer lazy-mindedness, like winding-sheets of 
royal catacombs in which dead gods sleep’’ (page 94f.). The 
author wants to rouse us to the full faith of the Church and to 
warn against “‘the theological residue which is all that the pooter 
sort of theologian can preserve’ (p. 94, quoting Garrigou-La- 





1The Christian Sacrifice. By Canon Eugene Masure. Translated with a Preface 
by Dom Illtyd Trethowan. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 
288. Cloth, $4.75. 
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grange, O.P.). And so the reader must be prepared for some severe 
jolts to his complacency. Would that those persons could read the 
book whom the author means when he says: ‘‘Monophysitism is 
the regular temptation of pious but ignorant people’ (p. 109). 


Those who have hitherto inspired their theology and piety with 
the great teaching of Abbot Vonier on the holy Eucharist, will 
applaud the author as he tears up the rank vines of theories that 
had their vogue since the sixteenth century. But all of us need to 
check up on our theological outlooks and the books we swear by; 
we need to examine our conscience as to the sense and meaning 
behind the things we preach and teach and pray. Canon Masure 
is a good mentor, a prophet of patristic calibre, who will help us 
break through many a convention in order to get back to essences 
and sources. 


Despite the profound thought, it is easy to keep on reading. The 
author’s personality constantly reveals itself in his affective and 
high emotional quality of writing (not without its humor, to 
wit: “*... the finest European races, the French above all,” p. 29). 
He reveals himself as a theologian of the history of dogma, as an 
original exegete and master of New Testament theology, as a right 
humanist, a patristic scholar, sensitive to mystic values and the 
specific differences between the Christian East and West. With such 
a rare guide we set out to “regain the highway of tradition” from 


many an interesting but private sidepath. In the process we regain | 


our balance and taste for the things that really matter — theologi- 
cally, scripturally, liturgically. 

All this praise, which is not a blanket approval of all the book 
contains, is best deserved in the sixty pages (84 to 146) dealing 
with the mystery of the Incarnation, ‘‘pursuing the origins of 
Christian thinking, its first intellectual moments’ (p. 93). One 
wonders, at first, why this section halts the progress of the sacri- 
ficial theme, until one realizes that the Incarnation is the rock- 
basis for all the realism of Christianity, more specifically, for all 
the realism of the holy Eucharist. ‘In every generation this salutary 
return to the realities of the Incarnation will always prevent the 
Church from falling into bigotry, puritanism, or a dissolving sym- 
bolism’’ (p. 105). This fine defense of the humanity of Christ 
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THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


and of primitive Christology could well stand alone as a piece of 
apologetics, or even as an introduction to spirituality. 


The great purpose of the book is to clarify the theology of 
sacramental immolation, which replaces the “labyrinth of systems 
which have no future because they have no past” (p. 224). Es- 
sentially, the book answers the questions: How is the Mass a sac- 
rifice, the Sacrifice of Christ? How is it our Sacrifice? 

Let us follow him step by step. 

The first step is to restore the concept of sacrifice in general, to 
give us a clear, universal human concept with all the important 
internal logic of a sacrifice. This is book one (pp. 17 to 83). He 
consults the history of religion and experience rather than specula- 
tion for his definition (against the manuals and their “‘poor imi- 
tations’). Immolation is not the genus proximum in the idea of 
sacrifice, but the true concept of sacrifice includes: transfer of prop- 
erty, making a thing sacred, a return to God (in two stages or 
movements). He practically gets along without making a distinc- 
tion between oblation and immolation. After important reflections 
on the metaphysics and psychology behind sacrifice, he arrives at 
a synthesis in harmony with Ss. Augustine and Thomas. Key 
phrases are: “‘Sacrifice is a sensible sign . . . the symbols of a vic- 
tim... turns to God (and away from sin) . . . divine acceptance 
sanctifying his offering . . . win for him the heavenly alliance . . . 
by communion the guarantee .. ."’ (p. 78). Sacrifice, then, is the 
expressed sign of a humble return to God who receives man. 

The Sacrifice of Christ is another concept to which Canon 
Masure gives a wider context. What established Christ as the one 
and only victim was a series of events, “grievous and glorious,” 
the sum of which make up His Sacrifice. Christ’s return to the 
Father is accomplished in two stages: 1) in His suffering and 
death, the hard conditions, the toilsome return, His adoring love, 
climaxing in His immolation on Calvary; and 2) in His heavenly 
Father’s acceptance of the Victim of immolation. This movement 
contains His glorious resurrection and ascension. This meeting with 
the Father established Him as the only Victim, the only Priest. 
This complete Sacrifice, “from the kiss of Judas to the Father's 
welcome,” had nothing ritual about it. 
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Although (like ritual) it contained a visible and invisible ele- 
ment (both of which are efficacious for redemption), it was 
Christ’s personal Sacrifice which still required to be transposed into 
a ritual, figurative sign. A ritualizing of the whole Sacrifice could 
take place precisely because of the second movement which placed 
the Lamb in glory, because Christ lives in a glorious state of im- 
molation making intercession for us. But note the necessity of 
viewing the glorification of Christ as the essential completion of 
His Sacrifice. The Father’s acceptance makes possible also the Vic- 
tim’s return as Communion with all His gifts and fruits for us. 
The total Mystery of victimhood and immolation, then, includes 
Christ’s ascension into heaven: He is always there, He is all there! 


The Sacrifice of the Mass, that is, the author’s interpretation, 
comprises the third and last section of the volume. The Mass is 
the visible sacrament of the Savior’s Sacrifice (as described in the 
preceding paragraph). Mass is the sacrament of Calvary, a sacra- 
ment which signifies and contains Calvary. The Mass is a sacrifice 
because it is the efficacious sign of the Sacrifice of the Cross. Our 
Lord instituted it as the sign of His total Sacrifice. Because of His 
own Headship He has established solidarity in the Mystical Body 


between Himself and us, and also this is necessary that He make 


present in our midst the Sign of His one, total Sacrifice. Christ's 
death on Calvary was not liturgy, but the Mass is. On the highway 
of humanity to God, He went our way so that we can go His way. 


The holy Eucharist encloses, in ritual mode, not only Calvary, 
but all of Christ’s Mysteries from Good Friday to Easter (or, to 
the Ascension). The apostles were charged to reproduce the actions 
of Jesus; they did so in the sacraments. Of these the Eucharist is 
the greatest. It is Jesus’ Sacrifice, His offering and action, the effects 


of redemption and salvation in a sacramental rite (sign); hence | 


the name “‘sacrament of redemption’’ (secret, Four Holy Martyrs, 
Nov. 8). “Shall we now grasp the force of these two words when 
we read them again in the Missal, believing at last that all the 


redemption is contained beneath the signs which represent it? It is | 


the sacrament of the Saviour’s Sacrifice, the sacrament which is at 
once representative and efficacious” (p. 212). Here one would ex- 
pect the author to unfold more of the “‘contents’”’ of the Eucharistic 
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THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


sign in accord with the Mysterium doctrine, which suggests itself 
here and at other points of his work. 


To repeat, the Mass is Christ’s total Sacrifice in sacramental 
form. Sacramental means in sign, symbolically (with no loss of 
reality), including the species, words, the priest himself (and the 
altar). The sacramental renewal implies no repetition or reiteration 
of the original Calvary Sacrifice, induces no new humiliation, death 
or immolation. In sacramental sign we have no mere copy, but an 
effective symbol. Christ the glorified Victim is unchanged in heaven. 


The truth lies here, as always, in an exact mean between our contra- 
dictory exaggerations, one of them being a sort of ultra-realism 
which would make Jesus die time and again and would end by dis- 
solving the realities of the altar into a mere Passion play. And per- 
haps some writers of mediaeval folklore did look at the Sacrifice of 
the Mass in some such way. They heard Jesus’s dying cry at the Nobis 
quoque peccatoribus, and they had seen Him stripped of His gar- 
ments when the priest uncovered the chalice at the offertory, and 
then nailed to the cross when he spread out his hands at the preface. 
Explanations of the Mass along these lines exist, and we must avoid 
such puerilities. Put into theological form they would ruin the 
dogma which they were trying to explain; for by multiplying the 
Saviour’s death they would prevent us from possessing it in its single 
truth. We should have copies only of a lost masterpiece (p. 215). 


We possess Christ’s Sacrifice in symbolic unbloody dress, in a sign 
which prolongs His immolation into our time and space. It is the 
one and same immolation of Calvary, of the Father’s acceptance 
in glory, now present in the memorial sign. We have sacramental 
immolation in one, the Cross and glory harmonized in our sign 
because of Christ’s institution and present state in heaven. The 
separation of “‘sacramental’’ from “‘immolation”’ gave us the post- 
Trent theologies and brought in a new immolation distinct from 
Calvary, thus making an illusion of our Sacrifice in various 
watered-down interpretations (p. 223). 


Is Christ immolated in the Mass? Decidedly yes! And daily. 
St. Thomas and all texts up to the sixteenth century agree with 
Trent on that. Christ is immolated by the Church, through the 
ministry of priests, under and in the sign. This implies no new 
or distinct physical immolation, but Christ’s immolation on Cal- 
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vary represented in signo. Christ is the priest of Calvary. Not the 
executioners, but He Himself immolated Himself. He accepted death 
freely. He consented to die, to renounce life in adoration and loving 
obedience. By se!f-immolation He offered to the Father His bleed- 
ing body and opened side in death, all as a sign of that interior 
immolation of love and redemption, of giving His human spirit 
to God in adoration, of all those ordered sentiments of His mind, 
will and heart. The sacramental sign adds nothing to this immola- 
tion, but pictures it all and makes it present. 


Immolated in sign in the Mass, Christ becomes ours. We immo- 
late Him, not by inflicting injury or becoming His executioners 
(not even the priest at the altar is such!), nor by beginning the 
process of His death all over, but by making present His body 
and blood by transubstantiation. We make the Victim-Christ ours 
with all His exterior bloody suffering and all His interior senti- 
ments of immolation, with all His fruits of redemption, by a 
simple, bloodless, efficacious sign. “‘. . . . We may and must say 
that we immolate Christ on the altar since we become participants 
in His own immolation. He who is always the victim and the 
sacrifice of His Father, and for ever accepted by Him, becomes at 
this moment (Consecration) our victim and our sacrifice. He, the 
eternal immolation, is immolated now for us” (p. 265). And we 
recall that immolation is not only Christ’s death, but the whole 
Mystery, the follow-up of His death to the right hand of His 
Father. Not only Communion is sacramental, but the whole Sac- 
rifice is sacramental, a sacred sign. The Mass, the whole Mass, not 
only Communion, is the Church’s taking possession of Christ's 
Sacrifice, His immolation and the fruits of redemption. 


What is the theology of the sign? 


“Sign”’ can be applied to sacrifice in general, to the Cross and | 


to the Mass. Let us limit ourselves to the sign of the Mass. A 
sign is the incarnation of the invisible. The Mass visibly pictures, 


portrays and represents, renders present the hidden reality (the | 


religion and Sacrifice of Christ, with their full effects, pardon, 
redemption, graces). The Mass, like Calvary, is a sign in particular 
“because in the Body and Blood of Jesus, immolated and offered, 
are found incarnate His love, His adoration, all His religion, and 
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T'HE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


also the pardon of God which He has won for us, and of which 
His sacred Humanity is henceforth the instrument” (p. 279). 


But the sign of bread and wine, before the Consecration, comes 
from below, from us, from our stores and cellars. In our bread 
and wine already is realized the idea of sacrifice. As they are pre- 
pared and go through the rite of offering, they are signs expressing 
our feelings, our repentance, adoration, thanksgiving and love. 
And they foreshadow union with God as food and drink. Then 
only they become the sign for Christ’s Sacrifice, when transubstan- 
tiation happens to our gifts, our sacrifice. The remaining Species 
of bread and wine are a kind of memorial of our part, the Church’s 
part, which Christ uses to make present His redemption. The 
whole redemptive work of Jesus subsists under the sign of our 
religion, 

The author’s energetic will to make impressive this growth of 
the sign from below, from us, occasionally leads him to use lan- 
guage that might confuse, because it seems to imply a double sacri- 
fice. He even speaks of two signs in his new preface. He calls the 
offertory of bread and wine an immolation, a “‘provisional precur- 
sor’ of Christ’s Sacrifice; he speaks of “‘changing the sacrifice of 
the Church into the very Sacrifice of Christ’’ (preface). Surely, 
comparing our sacrifice and Christ’s to the two superimposed lec- 
tions of a palimpsest is clever, but very misleadinig. Yet, the author 
means the right thing: ‘“There are therefore in the Mass, if one 
may dare to put it so, two sacrifices, one of which acts as a sacra- 
mental palimpsest beneath the other, while the second, ultimately 
the one true Sacrifice, gives its real value to the liturgy expressing 
it’ (p. 248); and “‘in the central prayers of the Mass, (where) the 
two sacrifices, our ritual sacrifice, the sign of our invisible one, and 
the sacrifice of Christ, represented by the species of our own, make 
one only in God's sight’’ (p. 257). Christ, through the priest, 
takes ours, changes it into His own. Hence we need to pray that 
ours be accepted, ratified, etc. 

There is another and more important point which bears criti- 
cism, if the present reviewer understands the author correctly. He 
mitigates the separation of consecrated bread and wine as essential 
to the eucharistic sign of Christ’s death. ‘“The separation of the 
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elements and of the species to which no real separation of Christ's 
body and blood corresponds, is not the essential sign, still less the 
adequate and sufficient sign, of sacramental immolation.”’ ‘“This 
mystery is wholly present under the species of bread; it is present 
again under the species of wine.’’ He quotes Father Sage in his sup- 
port: ‘““Thus the celebration of the Eucharist implies a representa- 
tion of the Passion apart from and previous to the separation of 
the species; the separation of the species is not the primary and 
fundamental image of the Passion’ (preface). This position is 
difficult to harmonize with Mediator Dei: 


The sacrifice of our Redeemer is shown forth in an admirable manner 
by external signs which are the symbols of His death. For by the 
“transubstantiation” of bread into the body of Christ and of wine 
into His blood, His body and blood are both really present: now the 
eucharistic species under which He is present symbolize the actual 
separation of His body and blood. Thus the commemorative repre- 
sentation of His death, which actually took place on Calvary, is 
repeated in every sacrifice of the altar, seeing that Jesus Christ is 
symbolically shown by separate symbols to be in a state of victim- 
hood” (n. 70, America Press translation). 

Now it cannot be over-emphasized that the eucharistic sacrifice of its 
very nature is the unbloody immolation of the divine Victim, which 
is made manifest in a mystical manner by the separation of the 
sacred species and by their oblation to the eternal Father (n. 115). 


Some clarification on this point is definitely in order. To say, as 
Canon Masure does, that the Mass is essentially a sacrifice because 
of transubstantiation (something anterior to the separation of the 
species) and to deny that the separation of species is the essential 
symbol of Christ’s Sacrifice on Calvary, will lay the book open to 
justified attack. True, he does say somewhere that ‘‘the essence of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass lies in the double consecration,’’ but he 
minimizes separation of species as such (in the consecration-tran- 
substantiation) for explaining the sign. 


Accepting the full value of the separation of species induces no 
unwarranted ‘‘destruction theory,”’ since separation is part of the 
sign, just as visible as the transubstantiation itself! In the reviewer's 
opinion, Canon Masure’s thesis does not require that he minimize 
the import of separation of species, but rather that he exploit it to 
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THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


give to the sign ite complete, Christ-willed representative value. 
Clarification is necessary. It would be a pity to subject Masure’s fine 
work to the assembly line of critics who would view it as “‘just 
another piece’ to applaud or censure and then go their way. 

Other angles of the book have been criticized. That is inevitable 
with a book of genuine merit that challenges some of our past 
attitudes and asks us to change our personal and corporate piety 
accordingly. For our part, we would welcome an extension of this 
opus to embrace more of the emerging Mysterium theology, which 
is under lively discussion in Germany and in pastoral use in France. 

All theologians and religion teachers should set to work on 
Canon Masure’s book to absorb, to modify (where necessary), 
but especially to popularize. Popularizing means putting it in 
everyday thought and language and using it for liturgical partici- 
pation. But first we must absorb. We need to eat the truth before 
we eat the Eucharistic Bread. 

PASCHAL BoTzZ, O.S.B. 
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CATECHETICS AND THE LITURGY 


HE other day I was enjoying myself in somebody else's 
parish, a big working-class parish on the circumference 
of Birmingham, where they were holding a ‘‘Christian 
Doctrine Festival.’’ It lasted all Saturday and Sunday 
and as I had nothing to do with the organizing of it 

I can safely and truly say that it was a great success. In the U.S.A. 
you are no doubt familiar with such celebrations but in England, 
although we have had catechetical exhibitions and such like, no- 
body seems to have thought of making the Mass and the altar 
the centre of the celebration, with the teaching effort as an over- 
flow from it. That is what they were doing in this Acocks Green 
congregation, priests and teachers and people (and the Archbishop 
came to give them a good start on the Saturday), and the great 
thing that struck me about it on both days was that it was a real 
popular success, making genuine contact with the mass of ordinary 
parishioners who generally remain untouched by anything con- 
nected with the intellectual side of the Church's life. 


It wouldn’t be practicable to describe this ‘Christian Doctrine 
Festival’ in detail, but the main purpose of it was to enlist the 
full cooperation of the home in the Church’s work of teaching the 
young. The highlight of the whole week-end was the Sunday 
morning dialogue Mass (with the proper read aloud in English 
of course), led by the school children with their parents joining 
in. A ferverino on home-teaching and so forth was preached by 
my golden-mouthed friend Fr. J. D. Crichton (he used to be an 
assistant at this same church) and he repeated his sermon at all 
the other Masses. In the school, on both days, there was a splendid 
exhibition of teaching aids and children’s work, with doctrine- 
plays and brain-trusts and what not going on at intervals. But the 
point is that all the time in church and school the ordinary parents 
thronged the proceedings, complete with babies in arms and other 
family impedimenta, cheerful and noisy and ready to learn in a 
real holiday spirit, if you know what I mean. The communal 
informality was kept up to the end, when on Sunday night every- 
one adjourned to the church for a sort of Compline-in-English 
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CATECHETICS 


night prayers (conducted by Fr. Crichton from the pulpit) and 
Benediction. 

For some reason the class-less casual family-feeling (reflecting 
no doubt the day-to-day spirit and work of the local clergy and 
teachers) took my mind back to Rome, where I once spent two 
Sundays of my rather untravelled life. What a wonderful thing 
the Mass 1s, with its wide range of possible modes and moods! 
On one of those Sundays I remember I was at high Mass at Sant’ 
Anselmo, the Benedictine college, where full liturgical perfection 
was realized, and the very Asperges before Mass became a con- 
sciously dramatized act of humble contrition. (When I got back 
home I tried to get our choir to change our own rollicking 
Asperges accordingly, but naturally it couldn’t be done.) On the 
second Sunday I was roped in to say the t'velve o'clock advertized 
Mass at one of the ancient basilicas; must have been S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, I think. It was a low Mass, and there was a fair sprin- 
kling of people there, just standing or kneeling or moving about, 
anywhere they felt like: right in the sanctuary too, watching the 
priest from the side, carrying babies or leading children, a yard or 
two from the altar. Distracting if you like, but charming too, a 
real family atmosphere (one felt) coming straight down some- 
how from the early Church. Absolutely the opposite pole to 
Sant’ Anselmo, and yet both were perfect in their fashion. — And 
another day, a weekday, I was exploring some recently built sub- 
urb and came upon a big new parish church celebrating some 
patronal feast, close-packed with a standing crowd, and the sanc- 
tuary filled with notables and officials and uniformed athletic clubs 
with flags; a full orchestra accompanying the Mass (if I remem- 
ber right) and lines of electric lights all round the church going 
on at the Sanctus. You couldn’t say there was an atmosphere of 
prayer exactly, but what a grand time was being had by all 
inside the church, and outside too, where the refreshment stalls 
and other entertainments were evidently ready to make a day of it. 
Some of the French kerygmaticals seem almost to have despaired 
of the parish as an evangelizing organ, but I can’t see why, pro- 
vided parishes and churches are kept reasonably small and fluid, 
and provided adequate instruction is kept up. Catechetical problems 
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need to be solved somehow; they have not been solved yet; indeed 
one doubts whether they have been solved in any age of the Church 
yet. But we know one thing, and that is that the true catechetics 
will stay pretty close to the liturgy. 


It is a commonplace (I hope) to say that the liturgy: is the 
Church's basic way of teaching, thus following the model of the 
Jewish Church. In the early Church catechizing itself was very 
liturgical and scriptural because it was all bound up with baptism 
and Eucharist. Presumably it was not until the Reformation 
period, when everybody became so regrettably argumentative, 
that catechetics drifted more and more into the lecture room and 
away from the altar. Some of our existing catechisms are still 
sprinkled like a desert track with the dead bones of Protestant 
controversies. There are still Protestants in the world, too, but there 
is no need to let them dictate our catechetical policy any longer. 
After all, our catechism — our English catechism at any rate — 
still retains the ground plan traces of its liturgical origins. Creed, 
Paternoster, Commandments, Sacraments — those are still the 
main headings of the catechism and I can’t help thinking it is 
rather a pity when they are blurred by some new-fashioned ar- 
rangement that savors rather of the theology manual than of the 
Missal and Ritual. Those four original headings are simply ex- 
planations of liturgical happenings: of the Creed, which is en- 
trusted to us at our baptism: of the Paternoster, the pattern of all 
prayer, which we use in the Mass to prepare for Communion; of 
the Ten Commandments, which expand the two great command- 
ments given at baptism, and which are needed also for the sacra- 
ment of penance; and the Seven Sacraments which are the liturgy 
itself. 

The best thing that could happen, then, to the art of catechetics 
would be to turn towards liturgy and Scripture and Church his- 
tory, bringing with it as much theology as may be needed, and 
merge all together into one fresh activity, which would be in 
effect the teaching of the Whole Christian Life. We don’t want 
to keep them all as separate ‘‘subjects,”’ running along in parallel 
grooves apart from each other. It is time enough for that kind of 
specializing when we approach the university level. The ordinary 
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CATECHETICS 


Catholic in his ordinary education, whether primary or secondary 
or adult, and in the sermons he hears too, needs to receive his re- 
ligion as a living thing, not dissected. And the liturgy — the Mass 
._— is where all those “‘subjects’” meet and become one. 


Well then (you will say) what are we waiting for? Let’s get 
on with it —all we have to do is to revise our teacher-training 
and our textbooks and catechisms so as to bring the liturgical spirit 
right into catechetics, to give it (as educationists would say) a 
liturgical bias, and then everything would be fine! 

It isn’t so simple, however; there are difficulties, and the chief 
difficulty is that catechetics is getting a bias already, and in a quite 
different direction. 

The way I see the matter, with a possibly jaundiced eye, the 
catechetical movement (for there really is one going on, all the 
world over) is being wooed by two suitors, the liturgical move- 
ment and the canon law movement, and it is the latter that makes 
all the running. Mr. C. Law is a dominating personality, well- 
to-do and counting plenty of friends in high places: it seems to 
him quite natural that he should get his way in all walks of life, 
while the liturgical spirit is almost by definition a minority move- 
ment of contemplative beauty-loving unaggressive souls who are 
not prepared to make themselves unpleasant against their formid- 
able rival. 

But surely in the Church of God there is room for both liturgy 
and canon law? Surely there is, if everybody would remember 
not to spread themselves all over the coach. Canon law is absolutely 
indispensable, we all know, with a Church of 300 million people. 
Evidently priests must know some canon law, and bishops must 
know a lot; but the 300 million layfolk, must they know it too? 
Wasn’t the old way better — just to let the laity learn a few 
carefully selected ‘‘“commandments of the Church,” and tell them 
about the other thousand or so when the needs actually arise? 

The Church’s mind is the mind of Christ; the impact that it 
makes upon the ordinary parishioner, and the ordinary non-Cath- 
olic that happens to meet it casually, is often — correct me if I’m 
wrong —an impression of a great number of rules to keep (rules 
that seem to be always changing nowadays), a lot of new sins 
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committable, permissions and dispensations needed at every turn, 
forms to be filled up, more forms. . . . (What exactly has been 
happening in the Church these last fifty years, to need so many 
new forms filling up?) 


The effects of all this on our education are obvious enough — 
they are seen first in the seminary no doubt, but they have long 
been overflowing on to the laity. To take one simple instance, 
it seems quite the fashion now, in textbooks and newspaper col- 
umns, to instruct the young Catholic in a full list of the impedi- 
ments, diriment and impedient, to matrimony. Nobody ever 
dreamed that such instruction was needed when I was a young 
priest —can anybody tell me any useful purpose that it serves 
now? The only explanation I can think of for this and similar 
phenomena is that such things have figured so prominently in the 
curriculum of the clergy that they just naturally pass on their 
knowledge to the laity, teaching (as we all tend to do) in the 
same way that they have been taught themselves. 


It does seem to me that, in any case, the male mind especially, 
and especially when it is young, has a natural tendency to render 
religion in terms of rule-observing and logic-splitting. It wants 
to start analyzing beauty, even before worshipping it; the same 
tendency perhaps that makes the small boy pull to pieces a watch 
or a butterfly to see what it is for. Ask any young schoolmaster 
to examine his class on the Mass, for instance, and ten to one he 
will plunge into a flood of questions about when we must go to 
Mass, what parts of the Mass it is a mortal sin to be absent from, 
how many ways there are of saying or singing Mass, whether we 
pay for Masses, what the priest must wear while saying Mass, 
how many candles have to be lighted, how many kinds of Jewish 
sacrifices there were, what sort of bread and what sort of wine 
must be used, and so on ad infinitum; the one thing he is not likely 
to touch upon is the real inward meaning of the Mass or of sacri- 
fice, as between man and God. Is he avoiding that aspect out of 
some shy English feeling of reverence? Just possibly, though he 
is probably not English. Is he teaching just what he was taught 
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CATECHETICS 


himself? Or just reflecting the prevailing Catholic approach to 
religion on the intellectual side of it? 

Other somewhat similar instances would be the learned decisions 
about every possible kind of servile work, without any apprecia- 
tion of the communal purpose in Sunday rest. Or the mentality 
that describes some glorious Christian doctrine, anything, in fact, 
that is ‘‘of faith,”’ as ‘one of the things a Catholic has to believe 
under pain of mortal sin.” 

Or again, pick up one of the textbooks largely used by pupils in 
their teens, and you will find it crowded with those unnecessary 
distinctions-for-the-sake-of-making-distinctions, which involve so 
much explaining and are so barren of any real good. The attributes 
of God are ‘‘quiescent’’ or “‘operative,’’ the sacraments are ‘‘indi- 
vidual” or “‘social”” (here you might think the Eucharist was one 
of the “‘social’’ sacraments, but according to the book you would 
be wrong), the sacramentals are “‘permanent” or “‘transient,”’ the 
hierarchy of the Church if ‘‘of order” or ‘‘of jurisdiction.” And so 
forth, on almost every page. If attention is concentrated on such 
points, it will not be fixed on the “weightier things of the Law.” 

With most of our friends and companions in the ecclesia docens 
travelling quite contentedly along pedagogical tramlines of the 
kind indicated, the prospects for a change of emphasis may seem 
remote, and perhaps all we can do is to keep the flag flying and 
hope for the best. 

“The world needs the Gospel and wants to hear it preached as it 
really is,”’ so the famous Jesuit Fr. Lombardi is reported as saying. 
The words would do well enough as a slogan for the combined 
operations of that catechetical-liturgical movement of the future, 


when it gets going. 


F, H. DRINKWATER 













THE LITURGICAL SPIRIT OF ST. PAUL 
OF THE CROSS 


O anyone who has not grasped the intimate relationship 
between the varied elements of a perfect Christian life, 
the title of this article may come as something of a sur- 
prise. St. Paul of the Cross, it is true, represents the 
school of private prayer, of asceticism, of warm personal 

devotion to the Crucified. But because he nourished his spirit at the 
fount of truth, holy mother Church, he also had a deep insight 
into the importance of her liturgy. In these days, when so often 
devotional piety goes its own way cultivating only the interior, and 
certain devotees of the liturgy look askance at everything not bear- 
ing an external, social character redolent of the liturgy, it may be 
well to focus attention on the liturgical spirit of this great mystic 
and preacher of Jesus Christ crucified. 

All that will be said will but aptly illustrate the principles pro- 
posed by Pius XII in the recent encyclical, Mediator Det. There, 
indeed, our Holy Father insists: ‘No conflict exists between public 
prayers and prayers in private, between morality and contempla- 
tion, between the ascetical life and devotion to the liturgy. . . . 
Both merge harmoniously in the single spirit which animates them: 
‘Christ is all in all.’ Both tend to the same objective: until Christ 
be formed in us’ (n. 37). 

Now, the first place to seek the spirit of St. Paul of the Cross 
is in the religious congregation he has founded. For there, like any 
religious founder, he has poured out the fulness of his heart, shap- 
ing each element to conform to the life-work God had given him. 
The Passionist religious, St. Paul’s spiritual sons and heirs, are 
truly his ‘‘letter of Christ composed . . . not on tablets of stone, 
but on fleshly tablets of the heart’’ (2 Cor. 3:3). 

In 1720, when Paul Danei wrote his Rule for the Passionist 
congregation, he was a young man of 25, with only average edu- 
cation, but possessed of an exceptional love of Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied. Two places in his native town of Castellazzo had been par- 
ticularly familiar to him: his own parish church, and that of the 
Capuchin Friars, a reformed branch of the Franciscans. There were 
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ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 


in Castellazzo, besides, Augustinians and Servites; but it was the 
Capuchins who attracted Paul. There were none of the more recent 
type of religious: Regular Clergy, who, taking shape during the 
religious revolt nearly two centuries before, were formed more 
about activity and study than the common observances of earlier 
monasticism. 

In later life, Paul himself tells us that he attended all the func- 
tions held in the churches of his choice, including Vespers for 
Sundays and feast-days. We gather too that he had begun to say 
at least parts of the divine office of his own accord. His spiritual 
directors — several of whom were Capuchins — had allowed him 
to receive holy Communion every day, and to spend long hours 
in prayer in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 


But Paul was beginning to understand that God wanted him 
to raise up a new congregation in the Church. He received several 
visions — each of them in connection with a visit to the Capuchin 
church — in which God revealed to him what this new group of 
religious should be. It should embody his own spirit: one of tre- 
mendous zeal to bring sinners back to Jesus crucified, and of 
intense love for prayer and solitude and penance. Paul said express- 
ly that “my God infused into my mind the form of the holy 
Rule” (Lettere di S. Paolo, Vol. IV, p. 220). 


And so, without waiting for events to shape his life-work as so 
many other founders have done, even without expressly studying 
other religious rules, Paul withdrew to a hermit’s cell and wrote 
“as quickly as if someone in a professor’s chair were dictating”’ 
(loc. cit., p. 221) the holy Rule to be followed by his religious. 
And, it might be added, for fifty-five years after that, he lived to 
guard and properly interpret that Rule for his spiritual sons. That 
the form of his Rule was infused does not preclude the influence of 
Paul’s previous experiences. In fact, the form of life that he did 
establish bears a marked resemblance to that of the Capuchins. 
What Paul of the Cross created, in effect, was a modern active 
religious congregation, canonically Regular Clergy, but with most 
of the practises and the spirit of the friars of the early middle ages. 
What concerns us here is that he fused a strenuous apostolic life 
with a fervent home-life centered about liturgical worship. 
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He prescribed that the Passionists rise in the middle of the night 
to chant Matins and Lauds. Again, at the sound of the Angelus, 
they assemble in choir for the morning hour of Prime, followed by 
Terce. At the present time, the Mass in the choir immediately 
after Terce is the community Mass, but in Paul’s day, there was 
another Mass later on which he called the ‘‘conventual Mass.”’ Sext 
and None, Vespers and Compline follow at the usual hours. 


The religious are directed to have a special devotion to holy 
Mass, “‘as the lively memorial of the passion and death of Jesus 
Christ,’’ and to center their spiritual lives about their morning 
holy Communion. They are to nourish their daily practise of 
virtue in a spirit of recollection with frequent spiritual commun- 
ions. In his first Rule, Paul had made provision for perpetual 
adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. 

In addition, Paul provided that each season and feast of the 
liturgical cycle have a real influence upon the life of his religious. 
Advent and Lent are observed with additional fasts and penances. 
Each solemn feast is solemnly celebrated with solemn first and 
second Vespers, solemn Matins and Lauds, solemn Mass; each 
second-class feast with a Missa cantata. Even the natural man is to 
share in the spirit of these days, for Paul decreed for them, accord- 
ing to their importance, a mitigated horarium and a more festive 
fare in the refectory. 

All in all, the spirit and the way of life that Paul gave his re- 
ligious prove beyond doubt that his own spirit was formed and 
fed on the sacred liturgy, and that for him, the perfection of 
Christian living must embrace the divine worship holy mother 
Church gives the Father through Jesus Christ her Spouse. 

But there is another witness to Paul’s liturgical spirit, his writ- 
ings: the Rule and regulations of the Passionists, and more espe- 
cially his numerous letters of spiritual directon. For the most part 
ascetical and mystical in tone, the letters were written usually ‘‘in 
haste’ to solve practical difficulties of conduct. For that very 
reason, their evidences of Paul's liturgical orientation are all the 
more convincing. 

“The crowning act of the sacred liturgy, 
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center of the Christian religion’’ — in the expressions used by the 
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ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 


Holy Father — is the august Sacrifice of our altars. St. Paul con- 
sidered holy Mass the very center, in truth, of true Christian liv- 
ing. He reminds his own religious that as the Mass “‘is a lively 
memorial of the passion and death of Jesus Christ, it should be 
a most fitting duty of the religious of our congregation to cherish 
a special devotion to it; and therefore, let it be to them a great 
delight to assist at this divine Sacrifice, kneeling with fear and 
trembling” (Regulations, chapt. vi). In the 1741 edition of the 
Rule, he urged: ‘“‘Let them take care to instill into the faithful 
with all efficacy possible . . . devotion and love towards the most 
holy Sacrament of the altar’’ (chapt. xxvi). For his own part, 
he ever recommended to the faithful, as a first principle of the 
spiritual life, devout attendance at holy Mass. For example, he 
writes to a lady: “Every morning, assist at holy Mass with great 
devotion, reverence and fear’ (Let. 1462). When directing a 
priest, invariably he centered his thoughts on the great sacrificial 
Act: “Especially do I advise you,’’ he writes to one priest, ‘‘to 
celebrate the sacrosanct Mysteries with great preparation which, in 
every priest, ought to be continual, with sanctity of life; .. . and 
after you have celebrated, continue your intimate union with the 
Supreme Good in a long mental thanksgiving’’ (Let. 1569; 
1590). 


Paul, apostle of the Crucified, had an intimate realization of 
the relation between the unbloody Sacrifice of the altar and the 
bloody Sacrifice of Calvary. So it is that he wished that Mass be 
attended in the spirit of the sufferings of Christ: “Before celebrat- 
ing,”’ he tells a priest, “clothe yourself with the sufferings of 
Christ’”” (Let. 1161). Conversely, he wished that the day’s recol- 
lection in memory of the passion draw strength from the morning 
participation in the living Sacrifice: ‘“Never cease carrying on the 
altar of your heart a sacred bouquet of the holy sufferings of 
Christ, gathering them in the morning in the flowery meadow of 
the divine Mysteries worked for our salvation by the Son of God’”’ 
(Let. 324). 


But the Mass, for Paul, was not just a pious exercise. It was 
the source of grace and of union with Jesus Christ. He remarked 
to a close disciple that he had ‘‘complete confidence that in the 
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celebration of the divine sacrosanct Mystery, you will be reborn in 
Jesus Christ to a new divine life’’ (Let. 454). This incorporation 
into Christ, accomplished by the divine Sacrifice, should bring 
forth fruits of the virtues of Christ: ‘“The fruits of Holy Mass,"’ 
he says explicitly, ‘‘consist in being entirely clothed in Jesus Christ, 
in learning and practising His divine virtues’ (Let. 1163). And 
in greater detail, he urges a newly ordained priest to keep in mind 
that “‘now you are obliged to a greater perfection and to be a true 
imitator of Jesus Christ, learning to celebrate every day the most 
holy virtues of Jesus Christ, especially humility of heart, perfect 
obedience, meekness, patience and perfect charity toward God and 
the neighbor’’ (Let. 1619). 


The sacrifice of holy Mass, as Pius XII declares, should, more 
specifically, lead the faithful to ‘‘assume to some extent the char- 
acter of victim’’ (Med. Dei, n. 81). That this was Paul’s practise 
is beautifully suggested by the secret of the Mass for his feast: 
‘May these mysteries of Thy passion and death, O Lord, confer 
on us the heavenly fervor with which holy Paul, in offering them, 
presented his own body as a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to 
Thee.’’ Repeatedly Paul urged his followers, in terms borrowed 
from the holy mystery of Sacrifice, to live as victims sacrificed to 
the heavenly Father. 


St. Paul recognized, too, that even the external must faithfully 
reflect the majesty of the divine Sacrifice. In the spirit of Teresa 
of Avila, he repeatedly urged priests to the utmost exactness in 
following the rubrics of Mass, as ‘‘a thing very necessary and 
important” (Let. 54, 1161, 1523, 1619, etc.). The vestments 
and vessels used in the Passionists’ churches should be, at the 
expense of the poverty he so much loved, “‘suitable to the divine 
service and Sacrifice. Gold and silver and other ornaments which 
may add majesty and great propriety to the divine worship are 
not forbidden”’ (Rule, chapt. xiv). 


The holy Eucharist is, however, also the sacrament ‘which is 
the richest treasure of our religion’’ (Med. Det, n. 116). St. Paul 
of the Cross recognized it as such, for ‘““There is no exercise of 
piety,” he writes, ‘‘which unites us to God more than this’ (Let. 
1310). He ardently desired, as he once wrote, that ‘‘souls know 
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God and burn with His love, and for this I know no other way 
but that which the Supreme Good in the Sacrament (Sommo Bene 
Sacramentato) affords, for It is the living fount of love’’ (Let. 
111). The fruits of holy Communion are, for Paul, the same as 
those of the Mass, for he tells a married woman: “In frequent 
reception of Communion, gain charity, patience, meekness’’ (Let. 
1417). Again, where can we find a profounder expression of the 
effects of holy Communion than in these words which develop 
St. Augustine’s familiar passage: ‘““When you have celebrated 
Mass, you are fed with Jesus, are you not? Then why, after Mass, 
do you not allow Jesus to be fed with you, to digest and trans- 
form you into Himself?’’ (Let. 1162). Finally, Paul would have 
the soul nourish its life of virtue by the remembrance of its great 
privilege. ‘“The most holy Communion is the most efficacious 
means that can be found to unite the soul to God; remain always 
prepared for the divine banquet; keep your heart purified and 
guard your tongue because it first touches the Blessed Sacrament; 

. see that your heart is a living tabernacle of the sweet sacra- 


neneil Jesus’’ (Let. 1322). 


The Spouse of Christ offers another sacrifice to the heavenly 
Father, the sacrifice of praise in the divine office. Pius XII has 
pointed out that in this ‘‘prayer of the. Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ, offered to God in the name and on behalf of all Christians,” 
the Christian should raise his ‘‘mind and heart to God, so that, 
united with Christ, he may completely dedicate himself and all his 
actions to Him’’ (Med. Det, n. 142, 145). We have already szen 
that St. Paul — in so far the rare exception among modern foun- 
ders — incorporated the choral recitation of the office in the life 
of his religious. In imposing its observance, he added: ‘“The divine 
office shall be recited in choir in a solemn and pious tone, with a 
becoming pause in the middle of each verse, so as to allow sufficient 
intervals of time to meditate on the words pronounced and gather 
the rich and delicious fruits which the food of the divine Scrip- 
tures afford to those who sing not only with the mouth but also 
with the mind and heart’’ (Rule, chapt. xix). And even a deacon 
not of the congregation, who had asked for a rule of life, he advises 
in the same strain, to say Matins ‘“‘with great devotion . . . and 
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approach it with devout preparation, reciting it in a retired place, 
such as your room or the chapel, conceiving a grand idea of how 
great a sacrifice of praise you give to God with your lips, and of 
how solemn a representation you are making to the most holy 
Trinity on the part of the whole Church’”’ (Let. 989). No better 
advice could be penned by the liturgical theologian of our own day. 


Innumerable passages in St. Paul’s writings could be added, de- 
veloping many other aspects of his rich liturgical spirit: his love for 
the feasts of the year, and his ability to draw the proper fruit 
from each for Christian living; his understanding of the efficacy 
of the sacraments, particularly penance and matrimony; his devo- 
tion to the Church and the pope; his insight into the mystery of 
grace as the “divine nativity in the soul,’’ by which the soul “‘is 
brought to the bosom of the Father, where Jesus ever dwells.’’ But 
the quotations given will sufficiently demonstrate that Paul of the 
Cross, mystic though he was, saw in the sacred liturgy of the 
Church the true source and complement of the interior life of 
faith. Throughout his life, he stood at the foot of the cross of 
Calvary; is there any wonder, then, that he was drawn to the altar 
where the living Christ, with His Mystical Body, prays the daily 
prayer of Sacrifice and of praise? 


The lesson of his life and teaching is surely that, in the light of 
the cross of Jesus crucified, we may learn the fusion of private de- 
votion and pure faith with a warm love for the liturgy. Both led 
Paul of the Cross into closer contact with the incarnate Word, 
and without either, undoubtedly, he would not have become the 
great mystic and saint of the cross. So, too, private spirituality 
must never divorce itself from the liturgy, which is the solid rich 
food of truth and of worship for the Christian life. But neither 
may the liturgy condemn private devotion, for it is by recollection, 
private prayer and asceticism that it will preserve those fruits gath- 
ered in the liturgy, which draw the soul, with Jesus Christ, and 
through Him, to the bosom of the eternal Father. 


SIMON P. Woop, C.P. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
REFORMATION’ 


HE human race today needs nothing so much as unity. 
The fact that it is being threatened in its very existence 
derives directly from its dividedness. It seems to spawn 
quarrels. Whatever therefore contributes to true unity 
is of vital, life-and-death importance to the world today. 


The struggle for unity among Christians in one faith does not 
of course derive its validity from such considerations; but the latter 
help to make clear its particular relevance in the present hour of 
history. 


1) Once upon a time there existed unity in the West. Its basis 
and bounds was the one Christian faith in the one Catholic 
Church. This unity was destroyed in the sixteenth century. Since 
that time there are interpretations of Christianity which differ 
radically from those of the Catholic Church. 


The divisions of Christianity have grievously impaired the con- 
vincing power of Christian doctrine. Since the Reformation, every 
announcing of Christianity has been embarrassingly impeded by 
the question: Which Christianity? The Evangelical, the Catholic, 
the Reformed? And so the Reformation must share the guilt of 
the deChristianization of the world. 


But is this judgment right? Did not the Reformation come 
about, as the Catholic saint Clement Maria Hofbauer declared, 
because the German people experienced the need of piety? How then 
can it be co-responsible for the world’s deChristianization? Be- 
cause historical developments do not take place according to good 
intentions and hopes, not even the most genial and pious, but in 
unfeeling independence according to the objective forces at work. 
The Reformation doubtless desired only the one Christian religion 
in purified form in the one Church. As a matter of fact, however, 





*Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, April, 1949. The article represents a 
resumé of a radio talk, which was later published as Circular Letter No. 10 of 
the Una-Sancta Union (Meitingen bei Augsburg). 
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it brought about the cleavage which with inner consequence has 
multiplied and become ever greater. 


2) Who then is responsible for the Reformation? Luther, 
Zwingli, Miinzer, Calvin, these alone are the immediate cause of 
the Reformation. No doubt. But in the field of history the term 
“cause’’ may not be restricted to immediate causality. In order 
to obtain a correct picture of a new phenomenon in its true con- 
text, we must search into its deepest and furthermost roots. Such 
too is the case with the Reformation. It makes its appearance with 
Luther. But long before Luther there existed in the Catholic 
Church herself much that foreshadowed the Reformation. For 
centuries elements of the Church’s doctrine and life had in wide 
circles and to such a degree been questioned, weakened, held in 
precarious possession, that the Christian conscience could with jus- 
tice raise protest against much, and that it was not particularly 
difficult for an independent theological mind to become a heretic. 
Among these elements may be mentioned: certainty in determining 
what the Church is and where it can be found; the unity of the 
papacy; priestly and pastoral purity and zeal in monasteries and 
in the world; clear conviction of faith in theology, in the teaching 
of the people, and in Church government; the dependence of the- 
ologians upon the Church and her sacramental life. In the late 
middle ages peripheral things overshadowed the essential in the 
Church to an extent that can only be called life-endangering. 


What does this mean? Well, all this happened before the Ref- 
ormation. In other words, the so-called ‘‘causes’’ of the Reforma- 
tion had their origin within the limits of the Catholic Church, 
they were of Catholic growth. That means, the Reformation had 
important Catholic roots. The Reformation is a Catholic problem, 
also in the sense of Catholic co-responsibility and guilt. But guilt 
must be admitted in a prayerful spirit of humility and sorrow... 


3) Does the above judgment actually correspond to reality? 
Does not the condition of the Church around the year 1500 con- 
tradict a verdict so bitter to Catholic sensibilities? It is true that 
immediately before the Reformation all of Europe, with the ex- 
ception of the Hussite areas, was obedient to Church and pope. 
The Church was still the accepted guide of public and private life. 
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Church buildings were not falling into ruin; rather, new ones were 
constantly being constructed, and the old were enlarged and lavish- 
ly adorned. Divine services attracted vast crowds. Church establish- 
ments of every sort seemed to multiply endlessly. Pastoral care 
sought new and more effective forms. Life in monasteries and con- 
vents was far removed from the general immorality of which they 
were later accused. A personal, deepened prayer-life which centered 
not around works but around Christ corresponded in gratifying 
fashion to the demands of the New Testament. And how inex- 
haustibly rich in Christian values, finally, was the Christian art 
of that “‘era of geniuses,’ the era of A. Diirer, Griinewald, Rie- 
menschneider! . . 

But everything depends on proper evaluation. A living thing is 
threatened in its existence not only through frontal assault and 
direct killing, but also through anemia, through insufficient supply 
of life-forces. The same holds true in regard to truth. And it was 
this type of danger which threatened the Church in the late middle 
ages. 
One of its most decisive elements was the disparity between 
reality and appearance, between inherited forms and living posses- 
sion. The times were still Catholic. The facades were still stand- 
ing. But no longer, by any means, was there always life in the 
structures. The power of begetting religious life was often lacking. 
Fire from heaven there was, but in many places it was no longer 
burning. 

The late middle ages are full of inner contradictions. Religious 
impotence was most unmistakable in the case of the higher clergy. 
The blunt, damming verdict of Adrian VI, the most religious 
pope of the time, concerning the Roman curia cannot be shrugged 
off. Nor may we forget what a devastating effect such weaknesses 
on the part of determining factors in the ‘“‘communion of saints,” 
i.e., in the Church, necessarily exert on the life of the whole com- 
munity. 

In 1500 that life still seemed strongly Catholic-Christian. Be- 
ginning with 1517 the picture altered in astonishingly rapid 
tempo. ‘‘Suddenly’’ Germany was in large part Protestant. It is 
precisely this sudden reversal that demands explanation. 
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We know to what a large extent self-interest of princes and 
city governments played its part in the spread of the Reformation. 
But who would dare to attribute this tremendous change, whose 
forces have determined the life and death of millions and hundreds 
of millions down to our own day, merely to a species of propa- 
ganda? Who could thus convincingly explain why the same moth- 
ers who till yesterday brought their daughters to St. Clare in Nuer- 
emberg to serve God more perfectly in the religious life, shortly 
after forcibly dragged these same daughters from the convent, 
scolding and warning that this was a place of idolatry? No, this 
sudden upheaval, which mystifies the obse :ver even today, becomes 
intelligible to any extent only on the assumption that a profound, 
inner separation from the papal Church had gone before. 


And contrariwise: the danger of the situation consisted pre- 
cisely in the fact that this inner-Churchly breach, though present, 
still lay concealed, that the living tie with the Church had become 
decisively loosened without anyone as it were being aware of it. 


Whatever the guilt that rests upon the Reformers and on those 
who followed in their wake, it offers no excuse for our minimizing 
or failing openly to admit our own, Catholic guilt. We are basic- 
ally co-responsible for the divided Christendom of the past four 
centuries. 


4) Our guilt reaches yet deeper. How did Luther from a Catholic 
monk become a heretical Reformer? We need not leave out of ac- 
count his extraordinary singularity, his impulsive passion, his 
tendency to exaggerate, and whatever other human and Christian 
failings he may have had. But decisive in his career above all else 
is the high resolve of a most deeply religious man face to face with 
his God. That means that Luther did not of set purpose, as a 
revolutionary, develop his break with the Catholic Church; the 
growth into opposition was not intentional. It was definitely 
occasioned by points of view which Luther had learned from 
theological thought widespread in the Church at the time. But this 
theology was not fully Catholic. Rather, logically applied, it had 
to lead to unCatholic conclusions. It set itself a task, wholly im- 
possible in itself, and more especially for Luther: that the sinner 
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THE REFORMATION 


Martin Luther should with human effort reconcile the avenging 
God. 

5) Does all this mean that Luther and the Reformation were 
justified? Certainly not. The Catholic Church of that day did not 
consist merely of a partially unCatholic theology. The Church 
had other teachers to offer Luther: her missal, the Bible which his 
monastery placed in his hands, his spiritual mentors. These offered 
to Luther the fully Catholic solution to his problem: namely, 
grace, and faith in redemption wrought not through human effort 
but through Jesus Christ. — But Luther was so held captive by 
his own tremendous individuality that he was unable to carry 
through the profferred solution in his own inner life. There arose 
in him such a tension of soul, such a tortured conflict, that the 
solution which he at last more or less violently extracted, or, let 
us say, which in a violent break-through finally mastered him, 
lacked balance and was stamped by one-sidedness. In other words, 
it is true on the one hand that Luther became a Reformer because 
he was trained in a theology that was not fully Catholic. But he 
became such too because he was not a good listener, neither to the 
Church nor to the Bible. Yes, not even to the Bible! Because 
justification, though it represents perhaps the most vital center of 
the New Testament glad tidings, is nevertheless not the whole of 
the Gospel. 


6) The Reformation and the division of Christendom are the 
result of a failure of Catholic forces and of a failure on the part 
of the Reformers. Catholics and Protestants both are guilty of the 
scandalous division which makes of us and of the message of 
Christ an object of ridicule in the eyes of mankind. 


And our task? We must recognize that our Lord knows of only 
one Church. He wills that there be but one sheepfold and one 
shepherd. In one of the most solemn moments of His life he prays 
with moving intensity that we may all be one. Yet more, He makes 
this oneness of His disciples an essential condition that the world 
arrive at faith in Him. It is high time that we, who through four 
centuries have so lightly taken the presence of this division for 
granted, pay sincere heed to the warning which these His words 
contain for us. And there is a further task. The striving for the 
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unity of Christendom must burn into our consciousness as a chief 
goal of our hearts and of our ceaseless prayer. 

In this striving, charity must come first! The love of a common 
Lord must expand into a strong love for the brethren of other 
Christian bodies. We are responsible one for another. — And 


truth must be held sacred! In our effort at union every temptation | 
to obscure or to minimize the importance of doctrine must be | 


rigorously banished. The question of truth has an absolute prior- 
ity. Truth dies by compromise. 

If in doctrinal intolerance —- I said, intoleraance — and looking 
only to the Lord, we constantly take deeper root in Him, then it 
may well happen that those who are now separate will find them- 
selves whole in Him. 

But there is still another condition. Let us not keep our gaze 
fixed solely on the things that separate! Certainly, no point of op- 
position dare be glossed over. But what we hold in common is 
greater and far more than what separates us. And in this connection 
let us recall that there is much which to Evangelical Christians 
now seems specifically Catholic, but which was still taken for 
granted by Luther: e.g., liturgical morning and evening prayer, 
auricular confession, that he who prays sign himself with the sign 
of the cross, etc. And how warmly Luther could still sing the 
praises of the Maid most pure, Mary! 

7) The “Una Sancta” ideal is today no longer a utopia. We 
have of course no right to expect any immediate cessation of the 
division. The effects of a separation of four hundred years can be 
removed but slowly, through a process of inner purification which 
can be accomplished primarily only through grace, through the 
gift of the Holy Ghost in a new miracle of Pentecost. But the 
Una-Sancta movement is in fact today a reality, and it may lay 
claim to belong among the most important phenomena of our age. 
Unity in charity between those who seek has already proven itself 
in practice: in frequent discussions and planning in common, and 
still more in prayer, yes, in common prayer, from concentration 
camps to the places of execution. 

At present, more and more Protestant voices are saying: “If 
Luther were alive today he would not again attack the Catholic 
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THE REFORMATION 


Church.”” That sounds very hopeful. But I must raise my voice 
in warning. Luther did not attack the papal Church out of wan- 
tonness, Overpowered by his conscience, he combatted the Church 
because he thought he saw in her a perversion of the word of God, 
he saw in her anti-Christ himself. If therefore Luther would no 
longer attack the Church today, that means that the Church is 
not anti-Christ, but the Mystical Body of the true Christ. But that 
in turn would mean that the Reformational protest no longer has 
any validity. We must realize that our conferences between the con- 
fessional bodies are not just a pleasant chatting with no binding 
consequences; existence itself is at stake! 

8) Luther’s favorite saint, Augustine, prayed: Lord, I do not 
desire our brother to divide the inheritance with me. Lord, tell my 
brother that he should possess with me and retain our inheritance! 
— Pope Pius XII has spoken the decisive word: ‘““The future be- 
longs to those who believe, not to unbelievers or doubters. The 
future belongs to the courageous, not to the pusillanimous and 
undecided. The future belongs to those who love and not to those 
who hate.” 

If Catholics will become wholly catholic, and Evangelicals 
wholly evangelical, then Catholics and Evangelicals will be one in 
the one truth of the one Church. 

JOSEPH LORTZ 





SS 


“It is precisely in her divine worship that the Catholic Church reveals 
her most tender beauty; her liturgy is the most precious gift which she will 
be able to offer her separated children when they return home. For holy 
Mass is that sublime Mystery which in cult form places the unique, un- 
repeatable redemptive act of our Saviour into the present, into our here 
and now. Her seven sacraments too have no other meaning and purpose 
than to make present the Savior in His healing, pardoning and saving 
activity, by means of simple, sensible signs. Thus it is precisely through 
the cult Mysteries of the Catholic Church that Christ the Lord enters 
immediately from the distance of time into our present. Christianity 
thereby becomes, from a movement of yesterday, a happening and exper- 
ience of today. Catholic churches are places of prayer and of personal 
encounter and union with the Savior.” — Karl Adam, Una Sancta in 
katholischer Sicht (Diisseldorf, 1948), p. 136. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
LEADS FROM GERMANY 


HE latest issue of the Catholic Art Quarterly contains 

as usual an admirable and thoughtful article by Graham 

Carey, who has sometimes been compared with Eric 

Gill and, as far as I know, is proud of being Gill's 

follower and disciple. This article contains profound in- 

sights and is a courageous attempt to focus the narrow span of our 

human senses and therefore of our creative imagination upon the 

infinities of space and time. I feel however that both Eric Gill and 

Graham Carey are apt to come to conclusions which follow sur- 

face logic because they ignore other fields of reality; and in view 

of the hunger and thirst of our contemporary artists and archi- 

tects after ideas, guidance and forms this may lead to deviations 

which will finally end in the same ‘“‘extraliturgical’’ chaos as the 

gothic churches. On page 118, Plate III, 21, the cosmic cross — 

a profound and beautiful conception of inherent but limited valid- 

ity —— is used to show a “developed Christian church, which is not 

a cube, but a great stone cross... (the) architectural essence of 
a church.” 


Although I have incurred the wrath of a few opponents before 
(not of Graham Carey, however), I wish to continue this single- 
handed fight against central, cruciform churches. Everything is in 
flux. There is a great confusion in many minds between “‘conven- 
tional’’ and “‘traditional’’ architecture, and the word ‘‘functional” 
receives a certain amount of unkind treatment from many quarters. 
Most of these preconceived shapes go back to pure speculation in 
the allegorical (not the symbolical) field — such certainly is the 
case when the church building is reduced to a centralized cruciform 
shape. I am not going to give any reasons for my objections, ex- 
cept the most rudimentary ones, since I have given them before. 
The oddity of a fan-shaped church, a segment from a cylinder, may 
delight the tired eye of modern man living in a world of mobile- 
plastics, Kaudinski phantasies, Bartok and Schoenberg music and 
cinematic distortion. But is that also the world of the Mystery 
of Christ? 
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LEADS FROM GERMANY 


Today, while I was pondering a very timely tract on this mat- 
ter, the mail brought me a document on which I have had no 
influence at all, of whose preparation I had no mkling, but whose 
content elicits from me a loud and solemn Amen. 


Instructed by the Holy See to do so, the German hierarchy 
has set up a commission for liturgy. This commission consists, of 
course, of bishops, but it also includes scholars, artists, and archi- 
tects side by side with representatives of clergy experienced in parish 
work. Its latest pronouncements are “‘directives for the shaping of 
the house of God in the spirit of the Roman liturgy.’’ Considering 
its official character, the competence of its originators and the fact 
that it comes from a country which experimented more than others 
in church architecture, I feel it should be known in America. I 
hope to see a good and correct translation in the near future. 


The document starts with six fundamental principles, defining 
the many and often conflicting purposes of a church. The wording 
is Father Theodore Klauser’s, rector magnificus of the University of 
Bonn (whose essay on the history of the liturgy O.F. printed re- 
cently in a series of articles), and shows great clarity, nobility and 
pietas (piety is not the word). From these six fundamental prin- 
ciples certain conclusions are drawn. Since I am trying again to 
prove that the altar does not belong in the physical center of a 
Catholic church, let us first turn to conclusion n. 6 drawn by these 
official spokesmen of their hierarchy: ‘‘It is an error to assume that 
we should strive to locate the altar in the center of the congrega- 
tion. . . . The house of God is in the first place ordained for the 
eucharistic Sacrifice. This celebration means ‘action’ according to 
the spirit of the western, Roman understanding of the liturgy, 
action of Christ and His representative, the priestly leitourgos, 
but action of the congregation as well. The climax of congrega- 
tional action is given in the solemn acclamations at the preface and 
the ‘Amen’ at the end of the Canon proper, at the offertory pro- 
cession (nowadays a rare sight), and the procession at Commun- 
ion time. [The commission, as is easily seen, does not go into 
historical repristinations, but takes the liturgy as it is now in the 
books.] The interplay of these actions demand somehow a space 
with a definite direction, clearly defining priest and congregation as 
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actors with separate roles to play, and laying out a processional 
route to and fro. It follows that the church ideally suited to the 
Roman liturgy would be one with a definite orientation towards 
the altar with orderly and well-organized processional roads, yet 
which would avoid another mistake: putting too much distance 
between the sanctuary and the outermost reaches of the space re- 
served for the participants.” 


We can easily see that this directive avoids the danger of laying 
down definite measurements, and that the episcopal commission 
is clearly aware of the tensions and problems of the plan of any 
church suited for our Roman liturgy and has no intention of gloss- 
ing them over with conventional solutions or declaring existing 
approximations as the rule. All architects will breathe a sigh of 
relief at this largeness of spirit which gives them aims but no 
straight jackets. 


Something that the “‘central’’ planners always ignore is that 
the priest in the center of the congregation offers four main aspects 
— front, back, right, and left profile. Which way will he speak 
— or shall he rotate on a turnstile? If we had bug eyes on top of 
our heads, preferably on a sort of retractable periscope, and four 
loudspeakers instead of one mouth in front, the central position 
would be justified. But what shape would the altar have to have to 
give the same view to all? (My aside is a little below the episcopa! 
document, but my readers know that I don’t speak like a bishop. ) 


In conclusion 16 the directives emphasize the need for a worthy 
baptistry, its location near the gates, and they define the reason for 
its round or polygonal shape. ‘Reflection on our baptismal rite 
leads to the same solution [of a centralized baptistry] already 
given in our venerable ecclesiastical tradition. In the mystery of 
baptism it is not man who is the agent. Man is the passive object 
of the mystery of divine activity. Only a centralized edifice whose 
axis runs vertically, up and down, is expressive of this passivity, 
while a longitudinal edifice [whose axis is horizontal, parallel 
to the surface] speaks the symbolical language of creative activity” 
[as is required, e.g., for the Mass]. Here we have an acute observa- 
tion which goes back to the analyses of Romano Guardini and his 
architect-disciple Rudolf Schwarz. 
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LEADS FROM GERMANY 


Many of the conclusions are so much in agreement with points 
I have made in the past in articles and in classrooms that there 
seems to be a conspiracy. This is however easily explained by the 
fact that these matters have been widely discussed for the last 
twenty years in Europe, and I have served as a pipeline for the 
overflow. 


In view of recent discussions. I would like to give a summary 
of some other points, In n. 15 the plain statement is made that 
“it would be radically wrong to locate the choir on a loft behind 
and above the ce=sregation where it would be invisible. . . . The 
choir belongs in tise space allocated for the congregation and 
closest to the sanctuary.” 


This observation may serve as a transition to another very im- 
portant directive. After stating that the church has several distinct 
functions — to symbolize the presence of God (independently of 
the “sacramental presence’) and His majesty, to symbolize the 
church as a Body, and to anticipate the parousia in mysteries and 
therefore to be an image of the ‘heavenly Jerusalem’’ — the com- 
mission speaks of the inherently problematic character of any solu- 
tion: ““The eucharistic Sacrifice makes spatial demands that differ 
from those required by the dispensing of the sacraments of bap- 
tism and penance; preaching requires considerations different from 
giving sacraments; the (derived) cult of the Blessed Sacrament 
makes claims on space different than those of popular devotions; 
public and private (extraliturgical) devotions again are divergent 
in their claims. . . . It is (therefore) a mistake to plan the interior 
without an eye on the eucharistic Sacrifice first of all, as is some- 
times done, but to proceed from the cult of the eucharistic presence 
(i.e., the tabernacle instead of the altar) and thus to make the 
sacred space one-sidedly such as to attune us to adoration and 
contemplation. Such procedure would be mistaken because the cult 
of the reserved Species is not first in the scale of purposes of a 
Catholic church. The different purposes of a church are at variance 
with one another. How can we solve the problem thus established? 
The only satisfactory solution seems to be to separate the two 
spaces: the space (or unit) given for the eucharistic Sacrifice and 
the space given to the cult of the reserved Sacrament, and to do 
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the same for the sacraments of baptism and penance.’’ Here is a 
wonderful challenge for architects and artists to enrich the outward 
and interior organization of our churches. 


This great document seems to give an authoritative interpreta- 
tion to the passage in Mediator Dei concerning ‘“‘table altars.’’ So 
many readers of the encyclical who were anxious to find disapprov- 
al of the liturgical movement were inclined to see in the papal 
warning against an archaic return to wooden supper tables a con- 
demnation of what our advertisements call “‘liturgical’’ altars, ‘1 hic 
liturgical commission of one country, a country moreover that is 
far advanced in the liturgical movement, thinks otherwise. Con- 
clusion 7 says: “The altar . . . is the place of Sacrifice and the 
banquet table of the people of God and therefore the place of the 
eucharistic epiphany of God among us: . . . even without a taber- 
nacle the altar is Christ’s throne . . . and therefore symbol of 
Christ, since the throne symbolizes the ruler. This should make it 
clear what a mistake it is to attach the altar to a wall like a bracket, 
or to make it appear to be nothing but a base for the tabernacle and 
the cross, for candlesticks and reliquaries, for paintings or statues. 
In the ideal church the altar should be detached and moderately 
elevated, should allow (the priest) to walk around it, should 
have well-balanced proportions and should be made of carefully 
selected material, should be monumental by its own scale within 
that of the church, should be made the heart of the whole plan 
by skillful concentration of all perspective lines on it by occupying 
the point where light is concentrated and, if possible, by giving it 
the baldachin which characterizes it as the true Holy of Holies. The 
ideal house of God will be planned and shaped inside and out from 


ce 


the altar.’’ Only a complete translation of this momentous docu- 


ment will give a full conception of its bold wisdom and of its 
realistic and devout interrelation of liturgy and modern life. 


Finally, I wish to quote conclusion n. 10 which, I think, will 
revolutionize the approach of so many modern painters of serious 
talent and genuine originality — not to speak of the hodge-podge 
of “‘boughten’’ furnishings and of planless decoration perpetrated 
all over the world by well-meaning and devout men and women 


— 


in chapels and churches: ‘It would be a mistake to provide the | 
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My readers have by now noticed that this document is not a 
string of don’t’s nor even do’s, but a serious attempt at depicting 
the ideal. That word occurs many times in a refreshing way. In- 
stead of policing, spoon-feeding and restricting, it does something 
eminently akin to the liturgical spirit: it opens wide, sweeping 
perspectives that do not thwart, but challenge and encourage cre- 
ative thinking. It may well become the magna charta of church 


architecture the world over. 
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wall behind the altar with images (murals or sculpture) not im- 
mediately related to the celebration of the eucharistic Sacrifice or 
unsuited to the Church year as a whole [italics mine. H.A.R.] 
This is the ideal: architecture and decoration of the sanctuary 
should be so selected as not to attract the eye to itself, but to lead it 
to the altar and to the sacred action performed at it. If you want 
images of figures in your sanctuary, they should be taken from the 
‘world of imagery’ (Vorstellungswelt) of the eucharistic Ana- 
phora, i.e., from the text between the Sursum corda and the final 
doxology (before the Our Father). Obviously, under no condition 
whatever should one choose historical episodes (sacred stories), but 


H. A. R. 
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“LET US BE PRACTICAL” 


E who live in a period that takes the Vatican Gradual and An- 
tiphonal for granted can hardly comprehend the confusion of 
the late 19th century caused by a lack of uniformity among 

liturgical music books. The chaos resulting when groups trained in differ- 
ent versions or, for that matter, the same melody under different teaching 
systems, can hardly be realized. Fortunately that is largely a thing of the 
past. 

But several recent incidents suggest a backward step which could 
destroy all the good that has been gained. In a recent issue of O. F. (April 
1949, pp. 273ff.), there appeared a strong article for further participation 
of the laity in congregational singing and the possibility of the choir tak- 
ing a part in the singing of the propers by simplifying the melodies. This 
was not a passing thought but a well-planned approach to actual diff- 
culties and an example was given showing a “difficult” introit and a 
suggested simplification. While talking over this instance with two friends 
well versed in liturgical music, they mentioned a recently published book 
containing a simplified version of the Gradual melodies. Hardly had the 
shock of these two examples subsided when a recently published hymnal 
was opened to the Requiem Mass; here was the Libera in two versions, the 
correct and a simplified one. It is true that the Council of Trent advocated 
that “the chant should be reduced to a simpler and apter form, that so 
it might be received and adopted the more readily by those who were 
concerned with divine psalmody.” But the Holy See alone is competent to 
determine the Church’s authoritative chant. Hence, in relation to the 
trend indicated above, it may be well to recall paragraphs from official 
decrees that have a direct bearing on the matter under discussion. 


The decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites dated August 7, 1907, 
in speaking of the publication of melodies of the chant states: 





The editors are warned not to presume under any pretext to add, 
take away, or change anything which would do damage to the integ- 
rity and uniformity of the chant. Therefore, in order that any edi- 
tion of Gregorian chant destined for liturgical use may be lawful and 
permitted by the bishop it must conform entirely to this typical 
edition, particularly in those matters which were specially provided 
for in the two decrees mentioned above (August 11 and August 14, 
1905) or in the one of February 14, 1906. 


The sections of the decree of August 11, 1905, that especially refer to 
this matter state: 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Section II, b): In particular there must be no change in the order 
in which the notes succeed each other according to the various inter- 
vals of sound, c) or in the manner in which the notes are combined 
according to the different neums. 

Section IV: In speaking of the approbation of published editions, 
the Ordinary will not so declare (their agreement with the typical 
Vatican edition) unless censors skilled in the Gregorian chant have 
made a careful comparison and attested in writing, as a duty of con- 
science, that the new edition agrees completely with the Vatican one. 


Now the question arises: Could new chant melodies of a simpler char- 
acter be composed as alternates for the more difficult ones of the proper? 
We do have them for the Asperges, Regina caeli, Salve Regina, etc. The 
decree answers this question and at least for certain portions of the liturgy 
does not admit it: 

Section V: To those parts of the liturgical office which admit of 
different chants according to the different day or festival, as for ex- 
ample hymns and the ordinary of the Mass, melodies can be adapted 
which may not be found in the typical edition and can be approved 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites provided the proper conditions 
are observed especially those laid down in Section d of the Motu 
Proprio of April 25, 1904. But the varieties of tones or chants of this 
kind are not allowed in other parts; for instance in the antiphons 
and responses, whether of the office or of the Mass. 


In the “Instructions for the Publishers of Liturgical Books Containing 
Gregorian Chant” (November 27, 1908), we read: 


In order to obtain more safely and completely a desirable uniformity 
in sacred liturgy and in the chant, it is decreed that in the case of 
the respective propers of the various dioceses (churches) the same 
melody should regularly be adopted for the same Mass or office, and 
that, accordingly, before an approbation properly sought from the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, everything should be submitted to 
the same revisers, so that they may be in a position to testify not 
only that the rules of Gregorian art have been observed, but also 
that the necessary unity of melodies has been obtained. 
Unless the S.C.R. ordains differently in the future, we shall therefore 
have to rely on the psalmodic formula, fauxbourdons or modern settings 
of the proper as the only permissible alternatives. Here, as Fr. Reinhold 
and others are constantly pointing out, is a field that Catholic composers 
have largely neglected. All in all the decrees point to the anxiety of the 
Church to preserve the ground that has been gained and to keep her tra- 
ditional melodies intact. If we are to keep this heritage of sacred melody, 
revived at so great a sacrifice, we must oppose every infraction that 
would indicate a turning back to the era of confusion. We may charit- 
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ably say that those concerned in the incidents mentioned above acted 


through a lack of knowledge of the desire of the Church in these matters, | 


rather than through a spirit of ill will. 
New York J. Vincent Hiccinson 


FR. HOWELL’S REPLY: The decrees quoted in Mr. Higginson’s ar- 
ticle do not, I submit, apply to any and every book of plainchant to be 
published, but are concerned solely with editions claiming to contain the 
authentic official version of the Gregorian chants. What I proposed in my 
article is not Gregorian chant in this official sense: it is a melodic setting 
of the proper based on the authentic chants, and expressly disclaims 
authenticity for itself. 

To maintain that no chant whatever may be printed or sung except 
the authentic Vatican chant leads to some astonishing conclusions. It 
would follow that we have got to acknowledge a sort of sacred “Deposit 
of Chant” which can never be added to— much as the apostles left a 
“Deposit of Faith” to which there can be no additions. But whereas we 
have scriptural evidence for the apostolic tongues of fire, we have only 
second-nocturn evidence for the Gregorian dove. 


= —_ 


Moreover Mr. Higginson’s contentions make rubbish of the Motu | 


Proprio. According to that document, a) “Modern music is also admitted 
in the Church.” And b) “The more closely a composition for church 
approaches in its movement, inspiration and savor the Gregorian form, 
the more sacred and liturgical it becomes.” 


Mr. Higginson himself admits the lawfulness of composing modern 


settings of the proper. Then let me compose one, bearing in mind that , 


“the more closely it approaches in its movement, inspiration and savor 
the Gregorian chant, the more sacred and liturgical it will be.” But if my 
new proper so closely approaches in its movement, inspiration and savor 
the authentic Gregorian chant that it sounds like (and even claims to be) 
a “crib” from it, then — according to Mr. Higginson — however sacred 
and liturgical it may be because of its conformity, it would nevertheless 
get me in trouble with the S.C.R. — especially if I print it in square notes 
on four lines. But if I cause the movement, inspiration and savor of my 
new proper so to depart from the authentic Gregorian that it is no 
longer recognizable as being derived from it, then — instead of it being 
so much the less sacred and liturgical — it will (especially if printed in 
round notes on five lines) earn me the smiles of the $.C.R. 

All of which seems nonsense, and is sufficient to prove (at least to my 
satisfaction) that the S.C.R. in its various decrees is not concerned to 
forbid new chants, nor even new chants based on the old; it is concerned 
only to prevent anything but the Vatican text of the Gregorian chant 
being issued as an authentic version of the chant. 


Bourton Hall, Rugby, England Currrorp Howe tt, S.J. 
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MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


CCORDING to a recent news release in the Catholic Press, the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites has approved a new German Ritual 
which had been submitted to the Holy See by Cardinal Frings, 

chairman of the Bishops’ Fulda Conference. “The new Ritual will elim- 
inate a wide diversity that has prevailed in Germany. In some dioceses 
the rites were performed in Latin, in others partly in German. Except for 
the Latin sacramental formulae, the new ritual uses German prayers.” 
That is important news indeed. But it is only one item among the major 
advances that have been made by the liturgical movement in Germany 
within the past decade. A brief outline of what is happening is long 
overdue in O.F.; it may also help give more specific direction to our own 
efforts. 


The Nazi regime and the disruptions of war had given the death-blow 
to much of the highly developed German Catholic organizational activity. 
Parochial life became restricted to the essentials: Mass and sacraments. 
Most German writers now admit that it was a blessing in disguise. It 
meant a rediscovery of the basic “societies” of family and parish: a new 
and exciting awareness of the power inherent in them. At a time when the 
very existence of Catholicism seemed to be threatened, it meant a joyful 
realization of the Eucharist as the bond of mutual charity, as the creative 
center and source of an invincible community strength. Despite all pov- 
erty of external appearances, the “living parish” became an almost nation- 
wide ideal and reality. The war years were years of a liturgical awakening 
for German Catholicism, to an extent hitherto unmatched in any other 
country. 


But bringing the liturgy to life is not an easy thing. The need was 
urgent, even desperate. A multiplicity of ways and means were tried. 
There was a lot of experimentation, not all of it in accord with actual 
legislation of the Church. Moreover, the enthusiasm that accompanies new 
“discoveries” sometimes led to exaggerations.’ To bring about some meas- 
ure of uniformity, and to channel the efforts more surely along spiritually 





"Archbishop Groeber of Freiburg sent a memorandum to the Holy See, in 
which he listed seventeen points on which the liturgical movement was danger- 
ous or even tending to heresy. Rome asked the episcopate of Germany and 
Austria for their considered judgment on the matter. Cardinal Innitzer of 
Vienna, in the name of all Austrian bishops, took issue with each of the points 
in turn, and defended the liturgical revival in the warmest tones. Most of the 
German bishops, too, expressed their positive approval of the movement. But 
abuses there were, certainly; and trends that could prove disastrous, even if ini- 
tiated in zeal. A number of European observers and theologians of repute have 
concluded that the strictures contained in the Mediator Dei are probably to be 
understood, to some extent at least, against this background. 
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effective lines, the German hierarchy in 1940 appointed an official litur- 
gical commission, consisting of two bishops and about a dozen priests. 
Scholarship and pastoral practice both were to be represented by recognized 
experts. The two episcopal members were (and still are), Bishops Albert 
Storr of Mainz and Simon Landersdorfer, O.S.B., of Passau. The others 
include such well-known figures as Romano Guardini, J. A. Jungmann, 
S.J., Theodor Klauser, Msgr. Ludwig Wolker, Dom Damasus Zihringer of 
Beuron and Dom Theodor Bogler of Maria Laach, and the Oratorians 
Heinrich Kahlefeld and Klemens Tillmann. (The Oratorians have in recent 
years been among the most active promoters of a popular liturgical move- 
ment in Germany.) 

The first task the commission set itself was to work out ideal forms of 
community Mass. (A uniform text for the Ordinary had been generally 
adopted as early as 1929.) This important work was finished in 1942. 
Four forms were authorized. Of especial interest is the first, the basic 
Gemeinschaftsmesse. At first glance it may seem complicated; but it is 
really quite simple. Its distribution of roles is designed to underscore the 
relative importance of the parts and, above all, to reflect the norm, the 
sung Mass. Priest, lector, leader, speaking-choir and congregation are the 
actors in the great Drama. 

During the prayers at the foot of the altar, there is silence, or a song 
may be sung by the congregation. The /ector solemnly proclaims epistle 
and gospel in German while the priest reads them in a subdued voice at 
the altar. The /eader reads the collect (only one), secret and postcom- 
munion, and also the preface. (All the dialog parts are between priest and 
people, in Latin.) The “choir” — for whom lector and leader in combina- 
tion may if necessary substitute — recites the Proper “songs” of introit, 
gradual, offertory and communion. And the congregation prays its Ordi- 
nary parts: the Kyrie as it stands, the Gloria, Credo (the Apostles’ Creed 
is permitted), Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and the Domine non sum dignus be- 
fore the people’s Communion, in German. At the Pater Noster, the cele- 
brant says “Oremus,” the leader recites the introduction in German, and 
all the people together pray the Our Father itself aloud. 


This basic form of community Mass has been actively encouraged by 
the hierarchy and is now used almost universally throughout the country, 
and also in some of the Austrian dioceses. It is obvious that, once the 
congregation is conversant with the Ordinary parts of the Mass, there is 
little or no need of their using a missal during Mass. They see, hear, speak 
and act in this Drama — without having to use a “script.” It is an_ideal 
solution. 

A second form of community Mass is merely a development of the first. 
The chief difference lies in leader and people alternating the prayers at 
the foot of the altar, and in communal praying of some of the offertory 
prayers and the prayers before Communion. The third form is the so-called 
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—_ Betsingmesse (a combination of hymns and prayers), originally popular- 
hones ized by Fr. Parsch. And finally there is the Latin Méssa Recitata. 
, Work on the Ritual was selected as the next major project of the com- 





ae mittee. In the correspondence resulting from Archbishop Groeber’s mem- 
du orandum, the Holy See had in 1943 indicated that an extension of the 
ain vernacular could be obtained if the hierarchy were to ask for it. (Many 


er of 


} of the diocesan Rituals already had a considerable amount in German.) 
| Accordingly, a uniform, new translation of the Ritual was carefully pre- 





rians : : : . 
asit pared, leaving only the essential forms of the sacraments in Latin — 
meee and this, with some slight emendations, has now been officially approved 
for Germany, and will probably be adopted in Austria. The new Ritual 
also introduces some alterations: e.g., in the rite and wording of the mar- 
as of riage ceremony, and in the burial service (through versicles and responses 
rally | in a sort of litany form, the assembled people can now take part in the 
942. prayers at the grave —and are not relegated to an unofficial three Our 
basic Fathers and Hail Marys after the liturgical service). 
ws Other projects of the committee include: determination of means 
° whereby some of the great feasts of the Church (Christmas, Candlemas, 
Me | Holy Week) can become popular liturgical celebrations; an official Ger- 
the man translation of the psalter (being prepared by Guardini, and said to 
be practically completed); and edition of a hymnal for nationwide use. 
song The committee is also attacking the problem of establishing a uniform 
istle | Deutsches Hochamt, i.e., a regular high Mass in which, however, choir 
€ at and congregation sing their parts in German according to modified chant 
om melodies. Such German high Masses had long been customary in several 
and of the dioceses; the Holy See has permitted their extension to all of Ger- 
ana- many. 
roit, A final project of the committee will prove of special interest to Amer- 
Irdi- ican religious, Sisters and Brothers. Last summer I had a little write-up 
reed in O.F. relative to the (objective) poverty of prayer-life in many of our 
be- religious communities. Responses came by the score, nearly unanimous 
-ele- in agreement. It would seem that many religious, especially after some 
and years in religion, feel “cheated”: the quality of community prayer in 
hardly calculated to develop the spiritual maturity they had hoped for; 
| by nor does it suffice for the adult spiritual tasks imposed on them.’ And then 
try, there is the danger of daily monotony of even such an excellent prayer 


the } as the Little Office. The German bishops in 1948 approved the plan of an 
eis | abbreviated divine office (very much like The Short Breviary published 
yeak | by the Liturgical Press, except that its readings are somewhat more ex- 


deal | 





*"In the opening conference of the Vocational Institute held at Notre Dame 
University the latter part of July, Fr. Bernard Mullahy, C.S.C., touched upon 


irst. the same problem. In order to attract young people of the highest ideals, religious 
te | communities must be able to offer a well-balanced and deeply spiritual religious 
ory |  life—-for which the liturgy furnishes the necessary foundation. (In other 
led | words: the ‘‘vox humana’”’ stop should not constitute the program.) 
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tensive), to be used by all diocesan religious instead of their present Little 
Office or other official prayers. Approval will also be sought from the 
respective superiors or generalates of other groups, so that all German 
religious not bound to the full breviary may avail themselves of it. (It 
may be hoped that the latter step will have repercussions also outside of 
Germany.) 

It is a vast program that has been undertaken. And to know that the 
entire episcopate of a country is officially sponsoring it, is cause for deep 
joy — and a tinge of envy. With nearly ten years of promotion under such 
auspices, the liturgical movement in Germany has become a decisive 
factor in parish life as well as in seminary training. — Within the past 
year I have talked to about ten priests from Germany visiting the U. S. 
In every case they expressed great disappointment in our apparent lack of 
liturgical interest. Except for a more widespread use of the missal, what 
evidence indeed is there in the ordinary parish— with its daily sung 
Requiems (and often no sung Mass on Sunday), with no congregational 
praying or singing of the Mass, with its rushed (and staggered) services? 
The people’s faith, and their loyalty to Mass attendance and reception of 
sacraments, is, all told, wonderfully strong. God be praised for it. We have 
not suffered the extensive deChristianization of the masses experienced, 
for example, in France, Germany and Austria. We are told that we are 
the envy of every other country. But the Holy Ghost is not measured by 
the yardstick of statistics. Complacency is dangerously akin to presump- 
tion. Unless the foundations are dug more deeply, we have no right to 
hope that the imposing structure will not collapse when the storm shall 
overtake us. The popes’ warning about “the primary and indispensable 
source” cannot be shrugged off. Nor did Pius XII intend the encyclical 
Mediator Dei to cushion our comfort. G. L. D. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. PASCHAL BoTz, O.S.B., of St. 
John’s Abbey, teaches dogmatic theology in the seminary, 
and is editor of Sponsa Regis. — REV. F. H. DRINKWATER, 

author of many books of sermons and catechetics, is also the editor 
of The Sower, the lively English quarterly devoted to religious 
education. — FR. SIMON Woop, C.P., is a member of the faculty 
of Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y.—FR. JOSEF LORTZ 
is perhaps the foremost German Catholic historian of our day. His 
recent two-volume Die Reformation in Deutschland has already 
been accepted by Protestants and Catholics alike as a standard work 
of major importance. — J. VINCENT HIGGINSON is the managing 
editor of The Catholic Choirmaster. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The ember days are upon us again. And little enough they 

mean to the average Catholic. At most they seem to have a nuisance 
value. When the priest announces the fast and abstinence from 
the pulpit, even the best among the congregation are apt to sigh 
inwardly: ‘“‘What? Again? Why it seems only last month. 
And they grin and bear it as best they may — if they don’t forget 
about it. We believe the ember days could be given an important 
function (besides thanking God for the harvest, or for the goods of 
this earth). Traditionally they have been associated with ordina- 
tions, more especially the Saturdays. Let the pastor appeal to his 
people to observe the mortifications of ember days, to pray, and to 
attend holy Mass if possible, and to do all this for the priests of 
the Church. If the people knew that these are days when the entire 
Christian people should fast and abstain for their spiritual fathers 
in God, days of helping pope, bishops and priests to carry their 
important burdens worthily, days of petitioning God for their own 
pastor, for more vocations from their parish, perhaps from their 
own family, most of them would be willing enough to respond 
generously. It would be a potent way of encouraging good voca- 
tions; one of the best ways. There is a growing custom of institut- 
ing vocation weeks in schools. Good as they are, they sometimes 
fail of their purpose because pupils may feel too much pressure 
is being used. The ember days could easily be turned into some- 
thing like vocation weeks; and it would be something normal, 
something that wouldn’t be ‘‘resented;’’ and it would mean three 
times instead of a concentrated once during the school year. — 
It’s really quite wonderful how the centuries-old Church year has 
answers for nearly all our modern problems. 


a 


The same news release that reported on the German vernacular 
ritual (cf. article in The Apostolate) mentioned also that Bishop 
Landersdorfer, one of the members of the episcopal liturgical com- 
mittee in Germany, had announced the probability of a revision of 
the Roman breviary for the universal Church. Indications seem to 
warrant hope that the revision will not be restricted to minor 
details; that it intends to make the breviary in fact (and not only 
in principle) a chief “inspiration of the user’s prayer-life. The 
rather drastic proposals of the Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna, 
reported on in these pages two summers ago, received serious atten- 
tion from liturgical experts throughout the world; with consequent 
revisions, they have been reprinted in a third edition booklet. Last 
year the Ephemerides Liturgicae of Rome treated the problem at 
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length, and sent questionnaires to scholars and representative 
clergy inviting comment. The German episcopal committee has al- 
ready sent in its suggestions, as thoroughgoing, it is said, as those 
of Cardinal Rocca. — Here, if anywhere, it seems to us, the use 
of the vernacular would be an important consideration. If our 
readers think so too, now is the time to pray to the Holy Ghost. 


* 


We were happy to discover that the two volumes of Liturgical 
Meditations for the Entire Year (cf. June 12th issue, pp. 382f.) 
were written not by one or several Sisters, but by the entire com- 
munity of Dominican nuns of Adrian, Mich. Individual days were 
assigned to different persons or missions, and the whole was then 
revised and edited by a Sister at the home convent. The uniform 
excellence of the meditations speaks highly of the liturgical forma- 
tion of the community. 


« 


The decision of our associate editor, Donald Attwater, to remain 
in this country until the beginning of December, will make it pos- 





isble for more seminaries, colleges and other institutions or Catholic | 


groups to engage him for a lecture. At Notre Dame U. this summer 
his course was one of the most popular on the campus (and to 
make the Eastern Liturgies absorbingly interesting to persons who 
had perhaps never given them much thought one way or the other, 
is certainly a test). Mr. Attwater is not just an expert on the East- 
ern Churches. A close friend of Eric Gill, he is a social thinker of 
recognized stature; he helped Fr. Thurston, S.J., put out a critical 
edition of the lives of the saints; as editor of the Catholic Herald 
of London, he established the policy that made it the best catholic 
Catholic newspaper in English; he has edited a one-volume Cath- 
olic Dictionary that is generally regarded as the best in the field; 
he has taught in Catholic secondary schools. Among the topics he 
is prepared to speak on are: religion behind the iron curtain; the 
liturgy and the liturgical movement; Russian spirituality and reun- 


ion; a Russian Catholic martyr: Leonid Feodorov (especially for | 


seminaries) ; religion in England; Eric Gill, Christian revolution- 
ary; art and work; human persons in society, etc. Arrangements 
for lectures are being taken care of by Miss Alma Savage, 37 Mad- 
ison, New York 10, N. Y. Incidentally, his ideas about remuner- 
ation are definitely more modest than those of some of his com- 
patriots who have been doing the country in late years. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


COMMUNICATIONS 
H. A. R. 


To the Editor: — This letter comes belatedly to offer personal tribute 
and honor to Father Reinhold for his Timely Tracts of ten years. These 
tracts, in my opinion, are the most brilliant and most urgent utterances 
available to us in the American Catholic Press. H.A.R., with a wonderful 
lucidity and pointedness — and generosity, too — touches the heart of all 
the matters actually affecting us as Christians in a disruptive civilization. 
His is the rarest voice — and I regret that it is not heard and appreciated 
by more. Indeed, he is in the tradition of the great modern French 
prophets. But he is not remote from us. He is with us even when he is 
against us, against our sins and our confusions. He provides us with real 
direction, with truth and justice and love. And he is a man of style, of a 
splendid rhetoric for sure. Yet his style is larger than any rhetoric: it is 
the style of his own soul, of a man of profound Christian meaning. 
I once told him, borrowing from William Blake, that he was a “tyger 
of wrath” rather than a “horse of instruction.” He is in truth a tyger, 
but our dear tyger, our tender thaumaturge. With all my heart I wish 
him all grace and all good in the delivering of the magnificent word that 
he must continue to utter. 
FraNK O’MALLEY, Professor of English, 

Notre Dame University Managing Editor, The Review of Politics 


THE MASS IN SLOW MOTION 


To the Editor: — There was no need for apology as to your criticism 
(of this book) which, in my humble opinion, was too gentle, or, as H.A.R. 
would say, too “cagey.” The “unseemly jokes,” which Fr. Drinkwater 
admits, are anything but typically “English.” Neither is the slang to 
which a writer of great distinction has, alas, descended in what he terms 
“a highly specialized art-form” and which is indeed “‘a severe test” of the 
patience of those who revere Msgr. Knox, if not of the “public” which is, 
apparently, amused. It purports to describe “One Priest’s Mass,” and is, in 
fact, a very personal interpretation of a “Low” Mass—the only kind 
which meets with the author’s approval! 

He “crash(es) into the liturgy of the day in a good hearty voice,” 
then, suddenly, feels an “utter worm.” He rushes up to the altar, grovels, 
mumbles, shouts, and wants, by turns, to dance or cry. At the Elevation 
he wonders if Host and Chalice “are trying to fly upwards.” One could 
multiply examples — for there is not a page on which the inspirations of 
a great mind are not marred by jocularities which may have made the 
school-girls giggle, and which certainly make some of their elders wince — 
but, truth to tell, it is painful to cite the “bits” which hurt at the first 
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reading. Whatever one may think of them, it is ridiculous to claim that 


they are in the “English” tradition of Richard Whitford, of Challoner | 


and of Ullathorne. Nor are they in the more intimate but still respectful 
lineage of Newman and Manning — or even of Father Faber. 


Prestatyn, N. Wales (Rev.) Ivor Dante. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR MOTHER CHURCH: HER WORSHIP AND OFFICES. By C. 
Zvegintzov. Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, London, 1948. 
Pp. 126. Cloth, 3s.6d. 

During the past twenty-five years there has been a good deal of writing 
for the general reader about the Eastern Churches and their liturgies; but 
we know no better book than this of Mr. Zvegintzov for giving the 
westerner an idea of the spirit and practice of public worship in the 
Eastern Orthodox Church, particularly in its Russian form. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church is visibly separated from the unity of 
the Catholic Church of Christ: we all know that. But we must also 
never forget that the Orthodox tradition of worship is a Catholic tradi- 
tion, and that it represents the main stream of that eastern Catholic tra- 
dition. Furthermore, it represents that tradition in a pure form: except for 
the omission of the pope’s name from the commemorations, and the ob- 
servance of the feasts of certain men whose names the Catholic Church 


has not admitted, or cannot admit, to her canon of saints, Orthodox wor- | 


ship and sacramental rites in their entirety could be used by Catholics 
without alteration. And in fact, as we know, some Catholics do use them. 

Nor is this confined to the external forms, words and gestures, of Or- 
thodox worship: its ethos, its inner spirit, its manner of use, the people's 
attitude towards it, is perfectly Catholic too. And it is here (as well as 
in occasional small divergences in externals) that we do find differences 
between the worship of some (not of all) Byzantine Catholics and their 
separated Orthodox brethren. For historical reasons the development of 
the Catholic Byzantine bodies has been conditioned by varying degrees of 


strong direct western influence, and this has left its mark, sometimes | 


more, sometimes less, clearly. Public worship (and other things) in the 
Catholic West has now gone on for centuries in unnatural isolation, with- 
out any influence, direct or indirect, from the East; in the Orthodox 
East the converse process has taken place; while the Catholic orientals 
have been subjected, not in a normal but in an abnormal way, to western 
ideas and influence, which in varying degrees have not always been proper- 
ly assimilated and adjusted to their needs and traditions. 

It follows from what has been said above that Mr. Zvegintzov’s book, 
which has been faithfully compiled from standard books used in Rus- 
sian high-schools before 1917, contains very little to which a Catholic 
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need take exception, however unfamiliar and strange some of the things 
described and ideas expressed may be to the westerner. Especially if read in 
conjunction with Orthodox Spirituality issued by the same publishers in 
1945, it is to be heartily recommended to every Latin Catholic who wants 
to get a good general idea of Eastern Christian worship and at the same 
time to penetrate below its outer surface. As a striking example of the 
thought-provoking differences of “approach” between East and West, we 
quote the following: “We should not kneel after holy communion; we 
have received Christ, and our souls and bodies are glorified by his Holy 
Spirit” (italics ours). A moment’s thought —and it is worth a lot more 
than a moment’s thought — shows us that this is no less true than that 
sense of humility and thankfulness that at the same moment drives the 
Latin Catholic to his knees. 

As for the English-speaking Byzantine Catholic, it is a thousand pities 
that he has — so far as we know — nothing a tithe as good as this book 
to study. It breathes the spirit of the Catholic tradition of the Byzantine 
East; it is completely and fully liturgical — that is, in fullest accord with 
the norms of worship of the Byzantine rite; it is on a high level of spir- 
ituality, without sentimentality, vulgar pietism or fuss; and it is written 
in good English that is both simple and dignified. 

The four chapters into which the book is divided deal respectively with 
the church building, the eucharistic liturgy (Mass), the fasts and festivals, 
and the sacraments and other offices. DoNALD ATTWATER 


BURNT OUT INCENSE. The Saga of Citeaux: American Epoch. By Rev. M. 
RaymOnd, O.C.S.O. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 
xx-457. Cloth, $3.50. 

This historical romance, which has been woven (to fall into the author’s 
kind of imagery) of purple woof on a stout warp of clichés, will interest 
O. F. readers chiefly for what it reveals of liturgical life and ideas during 
the hundred years of Gethsemani Abbey’s existence. The author notes that 
Abbot Dunne focussed the attention of the monks more upon the divine 
office, a circumstance which, seemingly impossible under a Rule that 
commands nothing to be preferred to the Opus Dei, shows that in the 
earlier years of the community liturgical services did not necessarily 
guarantee liturgical outlook. 

It was a relief to this reviewer to learn that the title, ugly as sound 
and crude as symbol, was suggested by one who is not a monk: it is 
enough to frighten away easily depressed readers who might, in fact, un- 
cover a large measure of encouragement and inspiration in the heroic story 
that underlies the book’s prose. But we who know and love the Trappists 
must protest they are not so kittenish, or so talkative, as all the coy dialog 
would suggest. It is surprising that this book has stemmed from the same 
spiritual family that produced Seeds of Contemplation (cf. O.F., May 15, 
p. 336). D. R. K. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


THE WORDS OF THE MASS. By Rev. Reuben Butler, S.J. Clonmore and 

Reynolds, Dublin, Ireland. 1948. Pp. 107. Cloth, 7s 6d. 

Because of its simple style, the book is obviously intended for the aver- 
age reader. However, its compilation of detail, its arbitrary symbolic in- 
terpretation, its rubrical minuteness, and its uncritical running commen.’ 
tary on the prayers of the Mass offer rather slim fare. Father Butler allows” 
the layman no more than to stand in the shadow of the mediating priest, 
And at the climax of the Sacrifice, he invites the people merely to the 
adoration of Christ (p. 68). In the preface the author notes his regret” 
at not having had the assistance of Mediator Dei. It is indeed to be ree! 
gretted; for the very message which the lay Christian needs is the reality 
of his baptismal character deputing him to cult. And there was a wealth” 
of literature on that subject even before the Mediator Dei. M. A. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Edited by Donald Attwater. Second, Revised % 
Edition. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 552. Cloth, $5.00.7 
Catholicity of interest is not the least virtue of our esteemed associate 

editor from England (now on a lecture tour in this country); and it is 

proved to good advantage in this Dictionary. Completeness, clarity, con- 
ciseness combined with accuracy make this the Catholic “encyclopedic 
dictionary” in English. You cannot make a mistake: it is easily the best 
single-volume reference book about things Catholic on the market. And] 
its price puts it in the reach of all. Mr. Attwater has carefully revised 
the whole and brought details up-to-date for this new edition. In his 
terminology and explanations he has kept the non-expert in mind. Paper 
and binding will withstand rough usage. It is, in brief, one of the books 


that belongs on every five-foot shelf. Donating a copy to your local 
public library would be a useful apostolic act. G.L.D. @ 


MARTYROLOGIUM ROMANUM. Tertia post Typicam Editio. Libreria) 

Editrice Vaticana, Citta del Vaticano. 1948. Pp. cxxiiii-536. Paper. 

The Roman Martyrology is one of the liturgical books of the Church,’ 
used officially at conventual Prime. It became an official text only under) 
Gregory XIII, in 1584 (the editio princeps), although “‘martyrologies,” 
whether of iocal churches or of more general import, had been a treasured 
form of Christian literature since the days of the early persecutions. The 
present edition is the third based on the “typical” edition of 1914. It is 
unchanged except for the addition of such feasts as have in the mean- 
while been added to the calendar. Printed on good paper, in black and redy 
its typography and make-up is worthy of a book used in the worship of 
the Church, and does credit to its publishers. It may be asked, however; 
whether a thoroughly revised “typical” edition is not overdue. The ad= 
vance made in scientific hagiography in modern times, e.g., the work of] 
Fr. Delehaye, S.J., has been such that the perpetuation of historical in) 
accuracies and of outright errors is a needless embarrassment. G.L.D. | 
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